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= |. Mr. Jacobs was a. moral man, but vot a Christ-|. “I have not as yet thought of any one in partic- 
09 j tis LL a F jan. He was rather favorable to the amusements! ular.” : ¥ : . 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ORPHAN. 
CHAPTER UL. 

“Will you permit me to stay with you a little 
while,” said Andrew to Mr. Jacobs, who was an 
intimate friead of his father’s—after he had travel- 
ied nearly two hours—‘‘If I live with my uncle he 
will not permit me to read the Bible or attend the 
Sabbath School, and [ have left him.”* 

“With all my heart—come in, my little lad, and 
you shall always live with me, and be a brother to 
Charles, who is just of your age.” 

Andrew walked into the house, and was received 
with manifest tokens of pleasure by the whole fami- 
ly, and especially by Mr. Jacobs’ little son, who 
called him by many endearing names, and who said 
he should always accompany him to his school. 

“ And [ will always help you in your work,” said 
Andrew, “‘ and go with you to the pastures.” 

“And you will play with me, and ride with me, 
and sleep with me, and do every-thing with me.” 

“Do you go to the Sabbath School, Charles?” 

“We hav’nt any in this part of the town—l 
heard they had lately opened one in your uncle’s 
neighborhood.—Did you go?” 

“T went all the time [ could—and I don’t know 
what my good teacher, Mr. Gray, will say because I 
have left—but I could’nt help it. Don’t you think 
they'll sovn get one in this part of the town ?” 

“T hope not, for I should hate to go.” 

“Then you don’t want to go? O, Charles, you 
know not the pleasure [ took in attending the 
school ; if you did you’d rejoice to attend one.” 

“] should have to get lessons; and I don’t love 
to study.” 

“But I do,—And here’s the lesson for the next 
Sabbath,” said Andrew, taking from his pocket his 
little Bible, and pointing to the chapter ; “ and don’t 
you love to read this good book ?” 

“Tnever read much in it, only at our day school.” 

“But you ought; it is such a good book. It 
tells about Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
who came down from heaven and suffered himself 
to be crucified that we might be pardoned, and be 
received into heaven.” 

“ What if we don’t have our sins pardoned ?”” 

“Oh then we shall go to the wicked place, where 
are pains and torments forever and ever; and as 
the Bible says, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched ; and the wicked shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, prepared for the dev- 
iland his angels. Now don’t you want to escape 
this awful place?” 

“Well, what must I do to be saved ?” 

“You must believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ishould lice to have you hear -Mr. Gray explain it. 
You must pray every day, and the Lord will hear 
your prayer, and he will change your wicked heart.” 

“ And do you pray every day?” 

“T have lately. My parents taught me to pray, 
and if you are willing, I will go with you into your 
chamber, after’ dinner, and we will pray together 
that the Lord may bless us.” 

Charles consented, and they retired for devotion. 

Mr. Jacobs was a well-meaning man, and had 
always the greatest esteem and love for the parents 
of Andrew. Berore his mother died he informed 
her, if her son. should ever be in want as long as 
he continued in life, he would be his friend. An- 

heard this conversation, and knew where to 
find & protector. : 


* Andrew cannot be justified: in abeconding from: his uiicle’s 
house's but Ged would forgive the fault of the child, arising from 
his ignorance of the course of duty in such trying circumstances. 


j of the fashionable world, which he thought not de- 

rogatory to the precepts of the gospel. But he sad- 
ily failed in the education of his child; seldom did 
j he mention the Deity to him, or the word of ever- 
| lasting truth. And it cannot be wondered at that 
jchildren of such parents are so deficient in divine 


and consult Andrew, and send you word ina few 


“But should you not like to have me take him 
into my business; and afier he has been with me 
until he is twenty-one, I will then set him up, and 
help him all in my power.” 

“You are very good, Mr.*G.—I will think of it, 


| knowledge, and of all that is pleasing and lovely in | days.” 


pate 
{ religion. But Andrew seemed a messenger sent | 


| into this family for good. He had moi long been 
i there, before things took a different turn. Little 
| Charles began to be anxious for his soul, which 
,exeited an interestin Mr. J. and his wife. By 
| degrees they forsook their sinful amusements and 
| Were constant attendants at the house of God, al- 
though it was nearly a mile distant. 

At the expiration of six months, this household, 
once so negligent of religion, now reared a holy 
| altar, and morning and evening kneeled before 

their God, while one of their number addressed the 
invisible Jehovah. 

During this time Andrew seemed unable to ex- 
press the deep feelings of his tender heart. He 
blessed his God, and prayed for strength to resist 
every temptation, and that each of the family might 
walk in faith, and continue faithful unto the end of 
life. Nor did he forget his wicked uncle. He 
; prayed fervently for him, that he might not stand 
| Out against the truth, but that deep conviction might 
seize his stubborn heart. Although he had not 
seen or heard of him since he left his house, he 
could but hope that he had been sorry for hisconduct. 

Dwelling in pious love, rejoicing in the goodness 
of their Redeemer, this family moved along for a 
number of years, while the light of God’s counte- 
nance was continually shining about them. But 
who can pierce the mysteries of Providence?) Who 
can rend the vail, and look into the unseen future? 
This bright day was to be curtained in sadi.ess. 
Mr. J. suddenly complained of ill health, and in a 
week or two was stretched upon his dying bed. He 
felt as though he should arise no more ; ‘‘but,’’ said 
he, ‘J feel perfectly willing that the Lord should 
do with me as seemeth right.in his sight. If lam 
to get better, it is well; I will endeavour to serve 
him more. But if 1am to be taken away, I shall 
be at rest; free from care, free from anxiety, and 
free from pain.” Seeing them around kim weep, 
he exclaimed—“ Your tears pain me. If J were 
unprepared to go, well might you shed torrcnts ; 
but now dry your eyes, and rejoice that I am so 
near the blessed Savior. O this will be only a 
short separation. You will soon meet me again in 
a brighter and better world, where there is no more 
parting with friends, no more dying; and where 
we shall go no more out forever.” 

In a little while Mr. J. was no more. His saint- 
ed spirit had reached the skies, to mingle with the 
just made perfect in ascribing praise and honor to 
the Lamb that was slain. 

It was now seven years since Andrew became 
a resident of this family, and he always appeared 
as a son and brother; and by them he was seldom 
called Martin, but Andrew Jacobs. It was about 
six months after Mr. J.’s death that Mr, Gould, 
being on a visit in the neighborhood, called on Mrs. 
J. Andrew knew him instantly, but Mr. G. knew 
not the orphan boy; and Andrew did not choose 
to make himself known, He conversed a long time 
with him, and found he was very sociable. When 
Andrew went out, Mr. Gould said to Mrs, J. 
‘ You have a very intelligent son. I should rejoice 
if mine, who is about his age, possessed his knowl- 
edge and judgment. What occupation do you in- 








tend to choose for him?” 


| 


‘** So do, so do; you may depend upon it, that 
[ will treat him as if he were my,own son.” 

After Mr. G. had departed, Andrew was infor- 
med of his request. ‘ Yes,’’ said he, “I will go 
and live with him—’tis not a great way from us, 
and I will for the present call my name Jacobs, 
and call you mother, and when you visit there, you 
can request to be directed to yous son.” 

Mrs. J. did not want to part with Andrew, but 
knew it would be wrong if he was not put in some 
business ; so she gave her consent; and after bid- 
ding a present ‘ adieu’ to Charles and his mother, 
Andrew set out for Mr. Gould’s. He was joyfully 
received, and each one used his best endeavors to 
please and interest him. Andrew could hardly 
help dropping a tear when he visited the barn, 
whence he made his escape eight years before. But 
he suppressed all dismal feelings, and entered up- 
on the duties of his new station. 

It is unnecessary to relate all that transpired 
during the time he resided with Mr. G. Siffice it 
to say, he was faithful to his God, obedient to. his 
master, and gained the approbation of all who knew 
him. ‘The day Andrew completed his one and 
twentieth year, and after he had been in his service 
upwards of six years, Mr. Gould informed him that 
he wasa free man. But I have engaged a store in 
which you can trade. I have filled it with the ne- 
cessary articles. The goods are yours, and I’ll tell 
you why I am so liberal, A sister-in-law of mine 
died many years ago. She had but one child, a 
son. He would now have been about your age, and 
she entrusted him to my care, with what property 
she possessed, to be his when he should arrive at 
twenty-oue. But he died quite young, and I re- 
mained possessor of the property. 1 will now give 
it to you. I am able to do it end hope you will be 
always as diligent in your business, and as: ex- 
emplary in your conduct, as you have been while 
in my service.” 

Andrew could not help weeping; when he knew 
that he was the one that his uncle supposed was 
dead. But he took the store and his prospect was 
encouraging. . 

' « Why don’t you get your sign painted,” said Ins 
uncle,after Andrew had been in the new store about 
a fortnight. ; 

“* Next Monday it shall be up, Sir,” and the day 
arrived, and up went ANpREw Martin, in blazon- 
ed capitals. People looked, and wondered, for they 
thought they knew no such person ; and when his 
uncle arfived who can paint his astonishmen:? 
Words are too feeble. 

My dear nephew,” said he, “is it you? Js 
this that little Andrew Martin, that I treated. so 
cruelly”—he could say no more. snit 

Many witnessed the scene ; amd that day: willlong 
be remembered. ; 

Andrew and his uncle livé in the greatest intj- 
macy and friendship, and are fellow travellers: to 
that célestial city, whose builder and’maker is.God. 

Portland. D.C. ©... 9: 
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Maxim.—As he tliat would aceuse God of injustice were a. 

blasphemer ; 80 he that suspects his mercy, dishonours God as 

much, and produceg in himself that fear, which is the parent of 
: trouble; but no instrument of duty.+-Jeremy Taylor, 
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TSE CIEE = "| I will not say more now; only there is one gift, or; Mamma. You steal from me in a great many Jehi 
DIALOGUE. T should rather say one thing which is Jent to you, | ways. If you do not take care-of your clothes, you afra 
A eae ee meee : ——jand which you must return, or else say exactly | steal from me, because the money is mine with no 0 
From “ Aids to Developement. what you have done with it, and prove that you | which I buy your clothes, and I wish to employ it year 
THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. have used it well; or you will be reckoned a thief; | usefully. You also steal from the poor when you som 
Laucy’s Mamma had’ been speaking with her of} and J think, Loney, that I often see you stealing it. | waste any thing, for you prevent me from giving to imp 
the spirit and full: meaning of several of the Com- Lucy. What can it be that you often see me] them, by requiring the money to be spent in pro- bout 
mandments; telling her that each “Commandment stealing? J cannot think, when did you last see | viding for you. You steal from me when you do G 
of God is exceeding broad,” and reaches, like the} me stealing it, mamma? then perhaps I shall find | not show me the obedience you ought ; for that is his f 
divine knowledge, to the thoughts and intents of} jr out, my right, and if you take it away, or do not give sel b 
the heart. ‘Fhey came to the eighth command- Mamma. 1 do not exactly remember when I ob-| me my own, you steal from me. a fei 
ment :—Lucy read :—“ Thou shalt not steal”—then | served you steal it last, my dear, but L have seen} Lucy. Oh, mamma, | never thought that I could ing 
asked her mamma, ‘‘ What can be che spirit of this you do so several times to-day. have broken this commandment so much. aw 
commandment, mamma, for [ think I know some Lucy. To-day? Oh mamma, when? theit 
persons who do not in reality steal things away! jyamma. When I called you this morning, you THE NURSERY. fer h 
from others?” é said, “yes, mamma, I will get up; but before Ap on by st 
p = What kind of things do you mean, my | you did ‘so, you stole a little of this precious thing, For the Youth’s Companion. ail] b 
ear | 


for every part of which, you will have to return an 


: : MOCK TENDERNESS. and 
Lucy. What kind of things mamma? why all 


account; and when you were dressed, and came 


























,. ong |. ‘“* What's the matter with that child, Jane? caf one | 
kinds. FI were to take away any thing you have, | jnto my dressing room, | saw you steal a little more, | him in and see.” mou 
it would be s:ealing. before you got. your Bible. After breakfast, when} —« George! come out of the kitchen: into the sit. tears 

Mamma, Yes, my love, but we have a great) | told you to bring your lessons, you first stole @| ting room !—Pa wants you.” their 
many different kinds of things belonging to US| great deal of this valuable possession, indeed so} George ran to his father, bawling as- loud as he I 
which may be taken away without our at first know- much, not only of your own but also of mine, that| could, ? body 
ing it; and without even the person who takes) 4 was forced to follow you, and prevent you from “What's the matter, dear?” were 
them away being quite aware of what he has done. going on stealing, by bringing you into my room; “ Alec has been whipping me.” the | 

Lucy. Ido not understand you, mamma ; what} jy) even there you stole a little more before you “ And George did’nt do anything a “a 
things do you mean ? begun your lessons.’ After dinner I said, ‘* Lucy,| Jane, he struck him for nothing.” For | 

Mamma. I will tel! you, Lucy. The word of a get your work and begin it;” but Lucy, instead of} { won’t have such apprentices in my house,” they 
person isa very valuable possession, and when we doing so, began to steal this same thing; and| cried Mr. Baker, starting up and burryin into th aie 
do not believe it, without having any good reason | they ? erty ’ g up ying e ha 
for disbelieving it, we deprive our neighbor of what} Fey, Oh, mamma, I know what you mean;/ ‘Alexander! why did you raise your hand to quai 
is justly his own. And at all times to be talking ill | j, jg time—yes, it must be time. But how do 1| strike my child ?” and | 
of any one when they are not present to tell wheth-| steal when I waste my time? Because, Sir, he told a falsehood, and I check- and | 
er what you are saying is true or not, isto steal)  gyamma, Is not your time lent you, Lucy, that| ed him for it, and then he struck me several times anotl 
from them. But there linet, Jeo which: we steal, , you may use every minute of it as God commands, | witha whip he held in his hand, nor would he desist crim 
in which I am afraid that you will see you are guil- | for his glory? And when you waste it either by by coaxing, until I used some athe expedient.” M 
ty ; and that is, we sometimes take what is another | igling, of by using it for what you like, when you] " * You'd no business to touch him! If he'd done child 
person's for a short time, perhaps, without asking | are desired hy me to do something else, do you not} wrong, tell me, that’s all. When I get unable to ning 
their leave. When you took Edward utp tee steal away from God what is his own? Your time correct my own children I’ll come to you to correct “My 
morning, you stole it from him; and did not mean belongs to God, he lends it to you indeed, but he|them, and not before. 1 wish you’d never touch ering 
to keep the top, you only wished to use 1a few Mill | observes whether you employ it to the end for which | your hand to one of them again.” heav 
wtes; but by taking it from him without his leave, |), lent it to you; and every minute as it goes away |" But you don’t correct your children when they write 
Po m3 “hy stolen for those minutes, and you were | caries to him an exact account of the manner in| deserve it.” that 

he thiel. ; , which you have spent it. “If I don’t, no one els ; , i livin 

Lucy. But, mamma, T thought it was borrowing, pwn Then fea afraid, mamma, the minutes | point,” said Mr. Ata Prag scdg a ck 
when we only used a thing for a short tume, and then | often say that | have wasted them. When he was cleverly seated, his wife commenced. days 
returned it. p ; k Mamma, 1am afraid that they do, indeed, Lu-| — “ I’m sure I would’nt have such a fellow near us, = 

Mamma. Borrowing, my dear, is when we ask | cy nerhaps much oftener than you think; for re-| to strike one of our children.” 

a person to lend us something ge “90 he | member that we found, by examining the first ta-| — “ He wants to rule the house,” rejoined his eldest ee: 
does so, and we afterwards return it. Stealing, i8|tJe of the law, that God requires the service of the | daughter. 

when we take any thing away from another with- heart, and he gives us time that we may employ it} “If he had so much magnanimity abont him,” 

out their leave, whether we keep it for a short or) f° him, as the love which ought to be in our hearts | said Mr. Baker, marking about the eighth of an inch, (Fi 
long time. a would make us do. un the end of his finger nail, ‘ if he had but so mach 0 

Lucy. Then, mamma, I: kaow I often bres Lucy. Oh then, mamma, Tam sure I often steal | magnanimity, he would’nt have touched our George. Con 
this commandment : but I will try and not do so time, and T am thinking that 1 never really spend| If he ever touches you again, dear,” continued he, scho 
agus. d d ‘a which (! time as God would approve. looking at his son , which made him cry again loud- fathe 

Mamma. There is one way my ear, in wile! | Mamma. You now see, my dear, that you often | er than before, “just tell me of it, and he shan’t stay of a 
you break this commanament, when you least think | seal time from its right owner ; this more properly |in the house another day.” a fev 
of it. You have some very valuable possessions en- belongs to the first table of the law, because, as you|  ] would’nt have him now, Pa,” said Jane. prett 
trusted to you, but you are not allowed to have) know. that table speaks more directly of our duty| And in like manner they conversed about Aler- whit 
them to throw away, or even touse coma” foi * to God himself; and the second of our duty to our | ander, until they sat down to breakfast. were 
but as He likes who lent them to you; 1 i °| neighbor. There is one way in which you steal| Many masters are in the habit of looking upon over 
a so, you waste them, and thusare guilty of] ine ‘same precious gift from those around you, and | their apprentices as a species of slaves, beings infi- tng 

ion. What do you mean, mamma, is it not wan outs Get lane they have, es en he aye ~ a — “y 
God who has given:me these things? L : ah es | ; ? How : ; fail an eens hild terly 

Mi Yes, Lucy, and what are they ? wucy. tow can that be, mamma ow can} so with this family—and I have known the childrer . 

amma, Yes, Lucy, Per! I steal from any one? I cannot have any more than | —17 year old children too, in a strange house, use ri 

Lucy. J coe meen, CREA. PONEt, Be my own, I could not get your time and add it to} such language as this, thinking it beneath their dig- Ass 
mean my friends, and my home, and my food. , But thie nity to a a the apprentices : “I don't dog. 
I — “ee om, or throw pe ae "lia Mamma, No, my dear, but do you not frequent- | have anything to do with Pa’s boys, said the eldest, mg 

‘ ail q we brome , hd ‘h hind ly waste my time? Did not I wait for you some |‘ they’re always sticking about the kitchen. I don't wher 
you WO PACE 1G G Comrartams: home, vs In@ | minutes this morning, and was not my time wasted} say anything to them, they’re nothing but Pa's then 
friends, and all POS Cas but did you not see, then? Am not sometimes kept waiting by you, ‘prentice boys.” Now this would have been pro sud, 
awhen we were talking of the first commandment, when there is no occasion for it; when you per-| voking in the extreme, if the young mechanics ha The 
that these blessings, which were given you a make haps are stealing your own time, and forgetting| taken notice of it; and I confess that | am often jm "in 
you love and serve God — even take} wisat you are doing by mine? And very often you! surprised that parents will suffer their children to J 4 
away your thoughts from _ b are longer in saying your lessons, or at work, than| speak about those whom we could not do without, # *' 

Lucy. Oh, yes, mamma, , regres = wa, you ought to be, because you wasted the moments} and who are of the same flesh and blood as our S 

Mamma. And then, my love, hen yo these |i, looking about you, or in thinking of other things ;} selves. And it isone way'to ruin a family; and I ey 
gifis; you uge them for yourself, instead of for God, | 344 then you know you are wasting my time, which | have known more than one who had been in affluent side, 
and thas stex! fron nen. h In ,* oii tty” om is stealing from me. circumstances, sunk to want and glad to receive thou, 
waste the other gis you'nave Hom You -d our!’ Lucy. I am sorry, mamma, that I steal from any favor from those they were taught to despise. — 
mind, your thou,thts, your memory. You do not you, I did not know that I did, | am sure that Ido} The apprentices in Mr. Baker’s family did not that 

_ use them to serve and love God, and therefore you! 114 wish to take any thing fron I should like} check G in wh da falsehood, fm ter 

ve have spoken of this before, y g from you, check George again when he uttered a fals q Ps 
steal them; but as pve to give you a great many things if I could, mamma. profaned the Sabbath, or took the name of the great g 
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Jehovah on his unhallowed lips. And George was 
afraid to swear and lie before his father, and thus 
no one corrected his faults. He became sixteen 
years of age, and his father then saw that he had 
sdmething of a task to master him. It was next to 
impossible. He had already gone far beyond the 
bounds of parental precept and expostulation. 

George was determined to be a sailor, and against 
his parents, inclinations he shipped on board a ves- 
sé] bound to one of the West Indies islands. In 
afew months he returned; but he returned a ‘‘ liv- 
ing corpse 7a drunkard ! And now the parents 
saw the evil.of their doings. ‘I"hey did not correct 
their child when he was young, nor would they suf- 
fer him to be corrected by others. And thus step 
by step he travelled over the bounds of morality, 
til] he sunk in the stagnant pool of vice, irreligion, 
and impiety. ‘The father looked upon his son as 
one lost for time and eternity; and his mother 
mourned in secret and poured a flood of agonizing 
jars. No persuasion, no entreaty would induce 
their son to forsake the haunts of dissipation. 

He went another voyage ; it was his last. His 
body was left on a foreign shore, and his obsequies 
were performed by strangers. Thus early closed 
the life of one who might have made a respected 
and worthy citizen, a victim to mock tenderness. 
For ifhis parents had truly loved his soul, would 
they have cared who corrected him for a fault, pro- 
vided they had done it in a gentle manner? | 
know it is impossible for a parerit always to be ac- 
quainted with the errors and vices of his children, 
and must it not then be cruel to his children’s souls, 
and displeasing in the sight of Heaven, to censure 
another responsible person for correcting their 
crimes ? 

My young friends, take warning ; and choose in 
childhood the paths of piety. Morning and even- 
ning look towards the heavenly Jerusalem, with 
“My Father” bursting from your full hearts and quiv- 
ering on your lips. Your Father will stoop from the 
heavens to hear your infant voices; and he will 
write your names in the Lamb’s book of life, on 
that fair page, where stand enrolled in letters of 
living light, the names of all that dear and precious 
flock, who have remembered their Creator in the 
days of their youth, D. C. C. 
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THOMAS MANSFIELD, 
AND HIS GOOD LITTLE DOG. 

{From a little book published by Bowles & Dearborn.} 

One morning, little Thomas Mansfield was 
crossing a pasture to shorten the distance to his 
school, having been delayed a little by assisting his 
father in some work, when he heard a moaning, as 
ofananimal in trouble, and after looking round 
afew moments, he espied on the wall one of the 
prettiest little dogs in the world. It was of a pure 
white, only that the tips of its paws, and its ears, 
were brown ; and its hair was so completely curled 
over its head and body that it was a perfect little 
thag. Bound to its neck was a black ribbon, with 
along string attached to it. 

Well, it was standing on the wall moaning bit- 
terly, looking first this way, and then that way, as 
if wanting to see somebody who could afford help. 
As soon as Thomas approashed the. wall the little 
dog sprang off, ran to him, and jumping and fawn- 
lig round him, seemed begging him to go some- 
where. It would run a little way forward, and 
then come back, and at last Thomas, caressing it, 
‘aid, “ Poor little dog, what shall I do for you?” 
The little animal seemed to understand him; for 
Hinstantly gamboled before him towards the wall, 
and springing upon it looked round at him as much 
sto say, ‘ Come, this is the way, little master.” 

So Thomas followed him, and when he had reach- 
ed the wall, the little dog sprung over the other 
side, and ran on, followed by Thomas ; for Thomas, 
though it was late for school, thought it best to go 
with the little dog, as it might be for some good 
that it was thus earnest to hare his company. So 
tier ranning some way, every minute or two Jook- 
ng found, the little dog ran down a hill, and for a 


few moments Thomas lost sizht of it; but then 
again he heard it moan, and following it down the 
hill, Thomas espied a poor man, by the side of a 
brook, apparently almost dead; and the litle dog 
with his head on its master’s breast, making most 
piteous moans over him. Thomas ran to the poor 
man, to help him if he could; and found that he 
was blind, and so sick that he could not stand, and 
besides all this he had Jost an arm. ‘Thomas was 
grieved for him, and he said, ‘‘ What shall I do for 
you, poor man? but I had better run home and get 
some help for you; so without waiting for any an- 
swer he made the best of his way to his father’s 
cottage, and told about the poor stranger. 

His father and the hired man immediately set 
out for the place, taking with them some reviving 
medicines, as they supposed, from what Thomas 
said, that the poor man might have fainted from 
fatigue. They found him extremely languid, with 
his little dog still watching by him; but when he 
heard them speak, he raised his head a little, and 
asked if they would help a poor fellow who was 
too sick to stir. Mr. Mansfield gave him sotne of 
the cordial, and he soon revived so as to be able to 
stand and after a little while, assisted by Mr. Mans- 
field and the hired man, he walked slowly totvards 
the cottage; whilst little Shag, now the happiest of 
all dogs, went frisking before them, every few mo- 
ments jumping up to ‘Thomas and licking his hands, 
as much as to say, ‘* you are the one who has saved 
my dear master.’’ So they proceeded slowly towards 
the cottage, and when they arrived they found that 
kind Mrs. Mansfield had prepared a neat and com- 
fortable bed for the stranger, and had made every-~ 
thing pleasant for his reception. Now this was 
acting like a Christian; for in travelling through 
this world, where we are all fellow pilgrims, we 
should always be ready to do what we can to ren- 
der each other comfortable and happy. 

So after the poor man had received a little food, 
and had reposed an hour or two, he felt much re- 
freshed, and was able to sit up, and in the afternoon 
he was so well as to take tea with the family, at the 
round cottage table. After tea the stranger told 
his story ; and it appeared that he had left jhis home 
at an early age, because his country was engaged 
in war with another country, and he was called up- 
on to fight for his native Jand. 

The poor stranger had thought it his duty to de- 
fend his country, and it was not long after he left 
home before he lost an arm in battle; and after- 
wards he was very sick; and he was a long time 
in a hospital, where, from some disease of the eyes, 
he became blind. After he left the hospital he 
wandered along, begging his bread, for he was ve- 
ry poor, with no companion but the little dog which 
had been given him, and which led him as he held 
the string that was fastened to his neck. ‘The poor 
man was enquiring his way to his father’s house, 
which he had left so many years before, and he 
supposed now that he could not be far off, as he 
had learned the day before that he was near his 
native village, but having strayed a mile out of his 
way, and travelled farther than usual without eating 
anything, he had sunk down with weariness, and 
by the next morning, had become very sick for the 
want of nourishment ; and in this situation Thomas 
had found him, | 

“ What is your name?” said a venerable old 
man, who sat in the corner, and who had been list- 
ening with great attention, often wiping his eyes, to 
the poor soldier’s story. , 

‘My name is William Mansfield,’ replied the 
blind man. . 

‘It is—it is my son,’ said the old gentleman, tot- 
tering forward, and embracing the stranger; and 
then a tender scene indeed followed ; for it soon 
appeared that Mr. Thomas Mansfield was a young- 
er brother of the blind traveller, and that young 
Thomas was his nephew, who had often heard his 
father talk of this poor brother, that had gone 
away to the war, and whom ke had never expected 
to see again. ‘The poor man was rejoiced to find 
he had reached his home at last. His mother, in- 
deed, had died since he went away, and he was 





grieved at this; but they told him that she died a 


ee | 


| happy death, (because she was a Christian,) and 
this was a great comfort to him. 

Thomas felt a delightful reward for his humanity 
| toa stranger in the pleaaure his uncle’s company 
afforded him, He grew up, beloved by every body, 
/and wl.en he became a man, his father and mother 
| gave him the farm, and lived with him; and Thom- 
| as was always a dutiful son, and a happy man. 

The cottage of Thomas Mansfield was a dwell- 
ing of peace. No poor traveller was ever sent 
away hungry or sorrowful from his door; and he 
had always a®seat, summer or winter, in his pleas- 
ant porch, or at his hospitable hearth, for his dear 
blind uncle, and his faithful and loving dog. 








LEARNING. 








TRY AGAIN. 
His way once chose, he forward thrust outright, 
Nor turn’d aside for danger or delight. 

Edward possessed good talents, but be was 
alarmed at every obstacle,.and if his lesson ap- 
peared at all difficult, he began to despond, and 
this produced remissness and indolence. ‘Come, 
Edward,” said Mrs. Kelly, “perseverance sur- 
mounts all difficulties. Try A@arn, and you will 
soon conquer.” Edward looked sad and said 
nothing. Tears were all thereply. In this state 
he continued some hours, without courage to at- 
tack the enemy, occasionally roused by the words 
“Try again.” At length, after many distressing 
sighs and alarming symptoms of ennui, he began 
to cheer up, tried again and again to untie the 
knot, and finally succeeded. Edward Kelly was 
not an ill-tempered lad, and yet his want of dili- 
gence and courage made him appear sullen.— 
When he went to school, he bade a sad farewell 
to his parents, and wept copiously. His master 
s00n discovered his temper, and often remonstrat- 
ed, but with little effect. If he entered upon 
Virgil, or Horace, or Cicero, or the Greek Tes- 
tament, his usual remark was, “I am sure I shall 
not be able to construe it.” “Try,” said his tu- 
tor. “TJ have, sir,” replied the child of sorrow.— 
“Try again,” responded the master—“ it must be 
accomplished.” At last Edward applied himself, 
and conquered the difficulty. 

This feature in the disposition of Edward Kel- 
ly was apparentin all his studies. Arithmetic, 
Geography, seemed to him equally gigantic, and 
stood in his mental eye, like Goliath of Gath— 
With his slate before him, he cast a pensive eye 
over his sum in compound interest, decimals, 
square or cube root, and, with a heart Saboring 
with excessive grief, he mournfully exclaimed, 
“Tcannot doit.” \ Immediately he heard the 
watch word “Try again,” and after some more 
efforts the task was performed. 

Perhaps there is no motto more necessary for 
our individual adoption than this. It is strongly 
supported by scripture, in that memorable text, 
“ Be not weary in well doing, for in due season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.” There are duties 
to be performed, there are tempers to he subdued, 
there are blessings to be obtained, and in all these, 

erseveranca in the means is indispensable.— 
Many hearers sleep under the preaching of the 
gospel; they endeavor to arouse themselves, 
but they are soon afterwards overcome: to these 
I would say, “Try again.” 

There are difficulties in the way of prayer— 
Wandering thoughts—trifling ideas too often in- 
terrupt the performance of this holy engagement ; 
but we must not submit; although overcome, we 
must try again. 

Frederick had often been desired by his father 
to attend to the sermon and endeavour to repeat 
some part of it when he came home—he failed 
repeatedly, and apologizing on the ground of 
havirg a bad memory. Frederick did not recol- 
lect, that the memory is nothing unless it be ex- 
ercised, and that it was his duty to try again and 
again—then he would have been victorious. 

What mighty things bave been achieved by 
those who have felt the impulse of these words! 
This has produced steam vessels, which resolutely 
make their way against wind and tide, and, ina 
comparatively short period, introduce friends to 
each other’s embraces, whom the vust ocean had 
previously separated. To such an astonishing 
perfection has machinery been brought in. this 
country, that Britain lias supplied foreign markets: 
with her manufactures, and considerably aug- 

mented her wealth ; but if “Try again” had not 
influenced the mind ef the chymist, and the me- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 




















chanic, and the astronomer, and the artisan, no 
improvement would have been made in the sci- 
ences, and, like our remote ancestors, we must 
have contented ourselves in what bas been fool- 
ishly called “ happy ignorance !” 

“Try again.” ‘There is no individual to whom 
this sentence may not be beneficial: and espe- 
cially those whose attempts to do good have been 
unsuccessful, who are ready to resign their post 
as Sunday schvol teachers, or who are engaged 
in any similar works of mercy ; let them, and let 
us all remember, from day to day, in every en- 
gagement and in every duty, whenever we are 
repulsed or cast down, not to be weary in well 
doing, but to try again. 

The Christian has to contend with foes without 
and fears within. He is sometimes greatly dis- 
couraged on account of the way; his heart seems 
more sinful, his faith weak, his love faint, his en- 
emics more numerous, more formidable, more 
active; he fears he shall come short of the king- 
dom, he i» ready to retreat—but he hears a voice 
-—it cries, Go forward ; “ Try again.”— Remember 
them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.— Youth’s Mag. 
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MORALITY. 





THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 
An Atitecory.—By Jane Tayior. 

Reclining on a couch of fallen leaves, wrapped 
in a fleecy mantle, with withered Jimbs, hoarse 
voice, and snowy beard, appears a venerable old 
man. 
shorter; he exhibits every mark of approaching 
dissolution. This is old eighteen hundred and 
thirty ;* and asevery class of readers must remem- 





ber him a young man, rosy and blithesome as them-| dying lamentation, may feel regret that they have 
selves, they will perhaps feel interested in hearing | not treated me more kindly, I would beg leave to 
some of his dying expressions, witha few particu-| hint, that it isin their power to make some com- 
His existence is still likely to} pensation for their past conduct by rendering me 
be prolonged a few days by the presence of his) service during my few remaining days.” 
daughter December, the last and sole survivor of| them testify the sincerity of their sorrow by an im- 
But it is thought the fath-; mediate alteration in their behaviour. 


lars of his past life. 


his twelve fair children. 
er and daughter will expire together. 


taken down as they fell from his dying lips: 


“Tam,” said he, “the son of old father time, | erty still to dispose of, which, if well employed, will 
and the last of a numerous progeny; for he has|turn to good account. 


had no Jess than five thousand eight hundred and 


thirty of us: but it hasever been his fate to see} would cheer my last moments to know that these 
It is} had been better prized than those which are gone. 
the opinion of some, that his own constitution is| It is very likely that at least after my deeéase, ma- 
beginning to break up, and that when he has pro-| ny may reflect upon themse!ves for their misconduct 
duced a hundred or two more of us, his family will] towards me; to such I would leave it as my dying 
be complete, and then he himself will be no more.” 

Here the old year called for his account book, | all their wishes and repentance will not recal me to 
and turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye. | life. 
Ife has kept, it appears, an accurate account of the} earnestly recommend that they regard my youthful 
moments, minutes, hours, and months,which he has | successor whose appearance is shortly expected. 
issued ; and subjoined, in some places, memoran- | [I cannot hope to survive long enough to introduce 
da of the uses to which they have been applied,| him: but I would fain hope that he will meet with 
These par-|a favorable reception, and that, in addition to the 
ticulars it would be tedious to detail, and perhaps | flattering honors which greeted my birth, and in 
the recollection of the reader may furnish them as|stead of the fair promises which deceived my 
But we must notice one circum-| hope, more diligent exertions and more persever- 
Upon turning to a certain page in his ac-| ing efforts may be expected, Let it be remembered 
that one honest endeavor is worth ten fair promises.” 

Having thus spoken, the old year fell back on 
his couch, nearly exhausted, and trembling so 
violently as to shake the last shower of yellow leaves 
Let us all hasten to testify our 
gratitude for his services and repentance for the 
abuse of them, by improving the remaining days of 
his existence, and by remembering the solemn 


one child expire before another was born. 


and of the losses he has sustained. 


well or better. 
stance. 
counts, the old man was much affected, and the tears 
streamed down his furrowed cheeks as he examin- 
ed it. ‘This was the register of the forty-eight Sun- 
days which he had issued: and which of all the 
wealth he had to dispose of has been, it appears, the 
most scandalously wasted. ‘‘ These,” said he, 
‘were my most precious gifts. I had but fifty-two 
of them to bestow. Alas! how lightly have they 
been esteemed!” Here, upon referring to certain 
old memoranda, he found a long list of vows and 
resolutions, which had a particular reference to 
these fifty-two Sundays. This, with a mingled 
emotion of grief and anger, he tore into a hundred 
pieces, and threw them on the embers, by which 


His pulse beats feebly, his breath becomes; ble my first-born, January; with this difference, 


The follow- | give me particular pleasure to see my only surviving 
ing are sume of the expressions which have been | child treated with respect; let no one slight her 


it is difficult to think of them with patience ; par- 
ticularly that notorious thief, procrastination, of 
whom every body has heard, and who is well known 
to have wronged my venerable father of much of 
his property. ‘There are also three noted ruffians, 
sleep, sloth, and pleasure, from whom I have suf- 
fered much; besides a certain busy-body called 
dress, who, under pretence of making the most of 
me, and taking great care of me, steals away more 
of my gifis than any two of them. 

* As for me, all must acknowledge that I ,have 
performed my part towards my friends and foes. 
[ have fulfilled my utmost promises, and been more 
bountiful than many of my predecessors. My 
twelve fair children have, each in their turn, aided 
my exertions; and their various tastes and disposi- 
tions have all conduced to the general good. Mild 
February, who sprinkled the naked boughs with 
delicate buds, and brought her wonted offering 
of early flowers, was not of more essential use than 
that rude blustering brag, March, who, though 
violent in his temper, was well intentioned aud use- 
ful. April, a gentle tender hearted girl, wept for 
her loss, yet cheered me with many a smile. 

June came crowned with roses, and sparkling in 
sunbeams, and laid up a store of costly ornaments 
for her luxuriant successors; but I cannot stop to 
enumerate the good qualities and graces of all my 
children. You, my poor December, dark in your 
complexion,and cold in your temper, greatly resem- 


that he was most prone to anticipation, and you to 


reflection. 
“If there should be any who upon hearing my 


“Let 


It would 


offerings ; she has a considerable part of my prop- 


Not to mention the rest, 
there are two precious Sundays yetin her gift; it 


injunction, not to waste time in unavailing regret ; 


I shall never, never return! I would rather 


But summer will return, 
In all her beauties 

Nature shall rejoice again, 
And be by man carressed. 


But, ah! life’s summer passed away, 
Can hever, never hope return f 

Cold winter comes, with cheeless ray, 
To beam upon its dreary urn! 

Then may we daily seek 

A mansion in the skies, 

Where summers never cease, 

And glory never dies ! 

There an eternal SPRING shall bloom, 
With joys as vast as angel’s powers ! 
And thrice tew thousand harps in tune 
Shall praize the love that made it ours, 
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POETRY. 








IS THERE A GOD? 


ANSWERED BY AN APPEAL TO MORNING, NOON, atp 


NIGHT. 

Now breathes the ruddy Morn around 
His health restoring gales, 

And from the chambers of the East 
A flood of light prevails. 

Is there a God? Yon rising sun 
An answer meet supplies ; 

Writes it in flame upon the earth, 
Proclaims it round the skies. 

The pendent clouds, that curtain round 
This sublunary hall, 

And firmament on high, reveal 
A God who governs all. 


The warbling lark, in realms of air, 
Mas trill’d her matin lay ; 

The balmy breeze of morn is fled ; 
Itis the Noon of day. 

Is there a God? Hark! from on high 
His thunder shakes the poles ; 

1 hear his voice in every wind, 
In every wave that rolls. 

I read a record of his love, 
His wisdom and his power, 

Inscribed on all created things, 
Man, beast, and herb, and flower. 

The sultry Sun has left the skies, 
And Day’s delights are flown; 

The owlet sercams amid the shade, 
And Night resumes the throne. 

Is there aGod? With sacred fear, 
I upwards turn mine eyes ; 


There is, euch glittering lamp of light-- 


There is, my soul. replies. 


If such convictions to my mind 
His works around impart ; 

O let the wisdom of his word 
Inscribe them on my heart : 


That while I ponder on his deeds, 
And read his truth divine, 

Nature may point me to a GOD, 
And grace may make him mine ' 


—_— 
THE THUNDER STORM. 

Look ! the black cloud rises high— 
Now it spreads along the sky— 
See ! the quivering lightnings fly— 

Hark! the thundeis roar. 
Yet I will not shrink with fear 
When the thunder crash I hear ; 
Soon the rainbow will appear, 

And the sturm be o’er. 
In the summer’s sultry day, 
When hot winds around us play, 
We should sink, the fevers’s prey, 

And revive no more. 


§$$—— 


from his canopy. 


promises we made him in his youth. 


How swiftly pass our years ! 

How soon their mght comes on ; 
A train of hopes and fears, 

And bumap life is gone ! 

See, the fair summer now is past; 
The foliage late that clad the trees 











he was endeavoring to warm his shivering limbs. 

“| feel, however,” said he, “‘ more pity than in- 
dignation towards these offenders, since they were 
far greater enemies to themselvesthan tome. But 
there are a few outtageous ones by whom I ‘have 
been defrauded of so mach of my substance, that 


Stript by the equirioctial blast, 

Falls, like the dew-drops on. the breeze. 
Cold winter hastens on, 

Fair nature feels his. grasp ; 

Weeps o’er ull her beauties gone, 

And siglis their glory: past. 

So life, thy summer, soon will end ; 





—_—— 


#Altered to suit the present time. 


Thine Autamn too will quick decay, 
And winter come, when thou shalt bend 
Within the tomb to miotld' away. 

















But the dark clouds fill the skies, 
And the vivid lightning flies ! 
Then the cooling winds. arise, 

And our pains are o’er. 
And I will not feel alarm— 
God can shield me from all harm ; 
Ia the sunshine, or the storm, 


God 1 will adore. [Mre Hale. 


THE LESSON. 
* Come here, my son,’ the father said— 
© What lesson have you read to-day ?” 
The little prattler raised his head, 
And shook his. curls away, 
And answered with an earnest eye, 
«My father, F have read the sky.” 
¢ Flow read the sky ?—* Yes, father, yes— 
Tisaw a beatiteous rainbow there, 
And then I thonght, how fair it #— 
And read, God made it fair ; 
You say that every where around 
Lessons of wisdom may be found. 
©0O, father, tell me how I can 
Read all I see in.earth or sky ? 
« My son, the God who fashioned man 
‘Can guide his heart and eye, 
To him as:to ty Master look— 
He made, and he can teach the book.’ 
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